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THE HISTOKY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

VI 

SUBDIVISIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 



When the old government gave place to the new in 1789 the state 
papers of the old Congress were placed in the hands of Roger Alden 
and Henry Remsen, the former having those which related to 
domestic affairs, the latter those relating to foreign affairs. 1 The 
papers were turned over to the Secretary of State when his depart- 
ment was created, excepting those pertaining to the Treasury and 
War Departments which were delivered to the heads of those depart- 
ments. (Sec. 7, Act of September 15, 1790.) When John Jay 
assumed temporarily the direction of the Department of State he 
put Remsen in charge of the foreign affairs of the Department and 
Alden in charge of its domestic duties; and when Jefferson entered 
upon the office of Secretary of State he confirmed this arrangement, 
and the heads of these subdivisions held equal rank. His estimates 
for the expenses of his Department in 1790 were for " The Home 
Office" and "The Foreign Office;" but after Alden's resignation 
on July 25 of that year the arrangement of a single chief clerk, 
which the law had originally contemplated, was effected, and the 
two divisions of the Department were merged under Remsen. 2 In 
1802 William Thornton was put in charge of the Patent business 
of the Department and that became the first distinct and permanent 
subdivision. He took the title of Superintendent soon after his 
appointment, but there was no statutory recognition of the designa- 
tion until the appropriation act of 1818 provided for his salary as 
superintendent. 3 The first specific appropriation for the salaries 

J Am. Journal of Int. Law, July, 1908, p. 605. 
2 Am. Journal of Int. Law, January, 1909, p. 147. 
a 3 Stat. 445. 
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of the secretary and officers (clerks) of the Department was for the 
year 1792 and amounted to $6,300; 4 for 1793 it was $8,150; 5 for 
1794, $9,661.67; 6 for 1795, $11,721.79. 7 The compensation oi 
the chief clerk had been fixed by law at $800, but the Act of 1794 
gave him an additional allowance of $200. 8 No clerk could be paid 
more than $500 under the law, until the Act of 1795 permitted the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, and War to vary the compensation 
according to the services performed, keeping the whole expenditure 
within the appropriation, but no chief clerk was to receive more 
than $1,000. 9 In 1797 the appropriations had risen to $16,497.64. 10 
In 1799 the salary of the Secretary was increased to $5,000, n and 
in 1801 there was an appropriation of fifteen per cent over the 
amount appropriated in 1799 to the clerks in the several de- 
partments. 12 Following this provision, on June 25, 1801, the 
clerks addressed Secretary Madison asking him to apportion the 
extra allowance among them. 18 The extra allowances occasionally 
provided by law were the only compensation received by the clerks 
beyond their regular salaries, and the custom which prevailed in 
England among the clerks in the Foreign Office of receiving pecuniary 
gifts from foreign ministers never became the practice in Washing- 
ton. The expectations of such gifts in London are indicated by the 
following letter to Rufus King, American Envoy at London, dated 
January 15, 1800 : 

The Clerks of the Foreign Office present their respects to Mr. King 
and have taken the liberty of directing the Bearer Mr. Turner to wait 
upon His Excellency for the Christmas gratuity usually given to them 
by the Foreign Ministers. 1 * 

* 1 Stat. 226. 

5 1 Stat. 327. 

e 1 Stat. 342. 

7 1 Stat. 406. 

« 1 Stat. 392. 

9 1 Stat. 443. 

Jo 1 Stat. 498. 

" 1 Stat. 729. 

12 2 Stat. 117, 119. 

is Madison Papers, Library of Cong. MSS. 

14 Dept. of State, MSS., Passport Letters, I. 
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As the organic act of the Department provided that the chief 
clerk should be appointed by the head of the Department (Sec. 2, 
Act of July 27, 1789), so were the inferior clerks appointed by him 
and directly responsible to him. The power of the President as the 
head of the executive branch of the government was not interfered 
with by this arrangement, however, as he might still direct the 
secretary to appoint or remove clerks whenever he should choose 
to do so. This power has been exercised freely by some Presidents 
and not at all by others, the frequency and extent of the use depend- 
ing upon the varying dispositions of Presidents and circumstances 
which seem to call for the exercise of the power. Two examples 
will suffice to illustrate. 

The first is from Andrew Jackson: 

The President with his respects to the Secretary of State, begs leave to 
draw his attention to a regulation adopted by the President at the com- 
mencement of his administration, to wit, that where any officer under 
the Government contracted debts and failed to pay them, but took the 
benefit of the insolvent debtors act, he should be forthwith removed — 
report has been made that such violations of the rule has been made in 
the patent office; you will cause the necessary inquiries to be made, in 
your Department, and report the same to me, that such clerks may be 
removed — The enquiry will only be to debts contracted under the present 
administration and not before. 

August 1st, 1831. 1S 

Washington, August 6, 1831. 
Sir: 

Lemuel W. Ruggles Esq., clerk in the " Patent Office," is hereby dis- 
missed from office as it has been reported to me that he has taken the 
benefit of the Insolvent Debtors' Act for debts contracted during my 
administration. The heads of Departments are charged to report all 
clerks, who are guilty of the same conduct, to the President for dismissal. 

Very Respectfully, 
Secretary of State. 16 Andrew Jackson. 

A second example was furnished in 1885 when Thomas F. Bayard, 
the Secretary of State, required the chief clerk, Sevellon A. Brown, 
to resign, saying that the President had directed him to make the 
request. 

is Papers from the President, 1825 to 1832, Dept. of State, MSS. 
i« Papers from the President, 1825 to 1832, Dept. of State, MSS. 
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The executive staff of the Department in 1790 has already been 
given in a previous number of the Journal. 17 It varied little from 
year to year, separations from the service being few. In 1800, with 
the annual salaries received, it was as follows : 

John Marshall, Secretary $5,000 

Jacob Wagner, Chief Clerk 1,500 

Hazen Kimball, Clerk. 900 

Joseph Dennie, Clerk 800 

Christopher S. Thorn 650 

John C. Miller 600 

Stephen Pleasonton 600 

William Crawford 600 

John ~N. Smith, Clerk 500 

John Lee, Messenger 350 



8 



Total $11,500 1 

The Act of April 21, 1806, 19 required the Secretary of State to 
report to Congress at the beginning of each year the names of the 
clerks employed and the sums paid each; and this report of the 
Secretary also indicated the duties performed by each. 

report. 

IN pursuance of the act of Congress, entitled "An act to regulate and 
fix the compensation of clerks," &c. the secretary of state has the honor 
to report to Congress, the annexed list of the persons employed in his 
office, and to state that the business of the department generally is in a 
state of progressive increase; that particularly the business relating to 
patents issued for useful arts, has increased at the rate of doubling in 
four years; and that patents for lands, and the business attending the 
impressment of American seamen, have also much increased. It is his 
opinion, therefore, that the public service would be promoted by a pro- 
vision, at least sufficient for the employment of an additional clerk. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

James Madison. 
Department of State, \ 
January 1, 1807. \ 

it January, 1909, p. 148. 

is Madison Papers, Library of Congress, MSS. 

i»2 Stat. 397. 
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List of the names and compensation of the persons employed in the 
Department of State, in the year 1806, viz. 

Mr. Wagner, $2,000. 

The chief clerk distributes the business among the others, and super- 
intends its execution, under the direction of the secretary. His active 
duties are diversified according to the nature and pressure of the general 
business of the department; and among them may be particularized his 
assistance in its correspondence upon minor subjects. 

Mr. Brent, $1,000. 

In conjunction with Mr. Smith, he attends to the business of impressed 
seamen, and assists in collating the laws preparatory to their publication, 
which he superintends. 

Mr. Thom, $881. 

Makes out and records Virginia military land patents ; pays the awards 
under the seventh article of the British treaty, so far as they are payable 
in the department, and keeps the contingent accounts of the department. 

Mr. Pleasonton, $906. 

Makes out and records patents for military bounty lands ; for lands in 
John Cleves Simmes' tract ; exequaturs for consuls ; all civil commissions, 
and commissions for militia officers within the district of Columbia; 
records the correspondence with our ministers in foreign countries, and 
transmits the laws to the printers for promulgation. 

Mr. Smith, $800. 

Records all the correspondence, except that with the ministers abroad, 
and in conjunction with Mr. Brent, attends to the business relative to 
impressed seamen, and to collating the laws, previous to their publication. 

Mr. Forrest, $800. 

Makes out and records patents for lands sold under the direction of 
the registers; and also, passports for citizens going abroad. His knowl- 
edge of the French language, which he speaks, is found an useful quality. 

Mr. I. Gardner, for occasional service in filling up and record-] *„„ 
ing land patents, \ * M 

Among other business too various to be detailed, there is a considerable 
quantity of copying, particularly of correspondence with our ministers 
and agents abroad, frequently including voluminous documents : This is 
performed by the gentlemen of the office, according to the state of their 
other engagements, without its being the stationary business of any. 
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PATENTS AND COPY-EIGHTS. 

For services rendered by Dr. Thornton, in superintending and issuing 
patents for useful inventions and discoveries; in securing copy-rights, 
&c. &c. a compensation has been allowed him of $1,400. 

Jacob Wagner had been appointed chief clerk when Remsen re- 
signed in 1792, having been selected, as Jefferson explained, because 
he was the senior clerk in the Department and was familiar with 
its duties. 20 No political considerations influenced his selection, 
nor did they effect his removal. He was a federalist of the extreme 
type and his views were known. On November 20, 1801, William 
P. Gardner informed the President of Wagner's political opinions 
and the letter was sent to Madison, but Wagner remained in office 
until March 31, 1807. After his retirement he joined the opposi- 
tion actively and edited the North American and Mercantile Daily 
in Baltimore in 1808, which in the following year became the 
Federal Republican, one of the most violent of the anti-administra- 
tion organs The press was destroyed by a mob June 22, 1812. 21 

For his successor the Secretary went outside of the Department 
staff for the first time, and selected a personal friend in John 
Graham, who had been Secretary of Legation and Charge d' Affaires 
at Madrid from 1801 to 1804. He held the chief clerkship from 
July 1, 1807, to July 18, 1817, when he was appointed Commis- 
sioner to Buenos Ayres. When Madison left the presidency he sent 
a letter to his successor commending Graham and explaining how 
he had entered the State Department: 

Washington, Mar. — ■ 1817. 
Dear Sir: 

Altho' your personal and official acquaintance with Mr. J. Graham, be 
well known to me, I can not, on the occasion of my final departure from 
the public service, satisfy myself, without expressing my sense of his 
great merit. 

Mr. Graham, recommended by my knowledge of his public agency 
abroad, and of his private virtues, was invited into the Department of 
State, as the chief under the Head of it, whilst the Department was in 

2" Jefferson to William Barton, April 1, 1792. Writings (P. L. Ford), V., 
491. 

si Scharf's Chronicles of Baltimore, 88, 315. 
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my hands. It was my wish, more than his own that was gratified by his 
appointment. And I have always considered it as the effect of an honor- 
able desire to serve his country, combined with his personal and political 
feelings, that he remained for so long a period, in a station without the 
attractions, which could otherwise have detained him in it. 

On these grounds, and from continued and varied opportunities of 
being intimately acquainted with Mr. Graham, I not only take a pleasure, 
but feel an obligation, in saying that I regard him as among the most 
worthy of men, and most estimable of citizens ; as adding to a sound and 
discriminating judgment, a valuable stock of acquirements adapted to 
public affairs ; and to both, a purity of character, a delicacy of sentiment, 
and an amenity of temper and manners, exceeded in no instance to which 
I could refer. 

With this view of his capacity to be useful to his country and the 
principles guarantying a proper exertion of it, I can not but hope that 
suitable occasions may present themselves for preventing a loss to the 
public of the services of a citizen, so highly entitled to its confidence. 
With the highest consideration & 

regard, I remain 
Yours 

Jambs Madison. 
The President of the IT. S. 22 

During Jacob Wagner's incumbency as chief clerk, there were 
destructive fires in the buildings occupied by the Treasury, War, 
and State Departments; but he saved the records of his Depart- 
ment. 23 His successor, John Graham, was one of several who saved 
them again from fire and possibly from a worse fate than fire. 

The serious danger of capture of the city of Washington in the 
second year of the War of 1812 was realized by no one more 
keenly than by the Secretary of State, James Monroe. As Presi- 
dent Madison had confidence in his military skill he was encouraged 
to make a personal investigation of the advance of the enemy towards 
the city in the summer of 1814, and he left the city for that purpose 
on the evening of August 19. 

On the following day he saw the British forces from an eminence 
near Benedict and at once sent a note by a vidette to his department 
directing the officers to save the records. The next day John 
Graham, Stephen Pleasonton, and Josiah King packed them in bags 

22 Dept. of State, MSS. Misel. Letters, Vol. 55. 

23 Madison Papers, Library of Congress, MSS. 
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prepared for the purpose. 24 Mr. Pleasonton told the story many 
years afterwards. 

Whereupon, he says, I proceeded to purchase coarse linen, and cause 
it to be made into bags of convenient size, in which the gentlemen of the 
office, assisted by me, placed the books, and other papers, after which I 
obtained carts, and had them conveyed to a grist mill, then unoccupied, 
belonging to Mr. Edgar Patterson, situated a short distance on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac, beyond the Chain bridge, so called, two 
miles above Georgetown. 

Whilst engaged in the passage of the building with the papers, the 
Department of State being on one side, and the War Department on the 
other side of the passage, General Armstrong, then Secretary of War, on 
his way to his own room, stopped a short time, and observed to me, that 
he thought we were under unnecessary alarm, as he did not think the 
British were serious in their intentions of coming to Washington. I 
replied that we were under a different belief and let their intentions be 
what they might, it was the part of prudence to preserve the valuable 
papers of the Revolutionary Government, comprising the Declaration of 
Independence, the laws, the secret journals of Congress, then not pub- 
lished, the correspondence of General Washington, his commission re- 
signed at the close of the war, the correspondence of General Greene and 
other Generals, as well as all the laws, treaties, and correspondence of the 
Department of State since the adoption of the Constitution- down to that 
time. 

Considering the papers unsafe in the mill, as if the British forces got 
to Washington, they would probably detach a force for the purpose of 
destroying a foundry for cannon and shot in its neighborhood, and would 
be led by some evil disposed person to destroy the mill and papers also, I 
proceeded to some farm houses in Virginia, and procured wagons in 
which the books and papers were deposited, and I proceeded with them 
to the town of Leesburg, a distance of 35 miles, at which place an empty 
house was procured, in which the papers were safely placed, the doors 
locked, and the keys given to the Rev. Mr. Littlejohn, who was then or 
had been, one of the collectors of internal revenue. 

Being fatigued with the ride, and securing the papers, I retired early 
to bed, and was informed next morning by the people of the hotel where 
I staid, that they had seen, the preceding night, being the 24th of 
August, a large fire in the direction of Washington, which proved to be 
a light from the public buildings the enemy had set on fire, and burned 
them to the ground. 

On the 26th August I returned to Washington, and found the Presi- 
dent's house and public offices still burning, and learned that the British 
army had evacuated the city the preceding evening, in the belief that 
our forces were again assembling in their rear, for the purpose of cutting 
off their retreat. * * * 

24 National Intelligencer, June 10, 1867. 
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As a part of the British fleet soon afterwards ascended the Potomac, 
and plundered Alexandria of a large quantity of flour and tobacco, 
threatening Washington at the same time with a second invasion, it was 
not considered safe to bring the papers of the State Department back for 
some weeks. Not, indeed, until the British fleet generally had left the 
waters of the Chesapeake. In the meantime, it was found necessary for 
me to proceed to Leesburg occasionally, for particular papers, to which 
the Secretary of State had occasion to refer in the course of his cor- 
respondence. 26 

The record is silent on the subject of the disposition made of the 
Great Seal at this time, and apparently it was not taken with the 
archives. Certain it is, however, that it escaped injury, for it must 
have been affixed to the President's proclamation on the subject of 
the capture of the city, dated September 1, before the Department's 
archives had been brought back to Washington. No effort was made 
to remove the models of the Patent Office ; they were too numerous 
and too bulky to justify the attempt ; but the day before the entrance 
of the British into the city Dr. Thornton removed the records to his 
farm three miles north of the city ; and when the work of destruction 
by the enemy was in progress he successfully interceded with the 
British officers to abandon their purpose of burning the models 
of inventions useful to mankind. 26 

An official report on the saving of the records was made by Secre- 
tary Monroe on November 17 : 

Report of the Secretary of State, of the loss of books, papers, &c. 
occasioned by the incursion of the enemy in the month of August 181^; 
made pursuant to an order of the house. November 17, 1814. Bead, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

THE acting secretary of state, in compliance with the resolution of 
the house of representatives of the 34th ult. requesting such information 
as may be in the power of the several departments to afford, in relation 
to the destruction of official books and papers in their departments, re- 
spectively, in consequence of the incursion of the enemy in the month of 
August, 1814, has the honor to report : 

That when it became apparent from the movements of the enemy, after 
his debarkation at Benedict, that his destination was the seat of govern- 
ment, every exertion was made, and every means employed, for the re- 
moval of the books and papers of this office, to a place of safety; and 

25 Samuel Pleasonton to W. H. Winder, Jr., August 7, 1848. E. D. Ingraham's 
A Sketch of the Events which preceded the Capture of Washington, Philadelphia, 
1849. 

26 Thornton Papers, Library of Congress, MSS. 
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notwithstanding the extreme difficulty in obtaining the means of convey- 
ance, it is believed, that every paper and manuscript book of the office, 
of any importance, including those of the old government and all in 
relation to accounts, were placed in a state of security. That it was not 
found practicable, however, to preserve in like manner, the volumes of 
laws reserved by congress for future disposition; many of the books be- 
longing to the library of the department, as well as some letters on file 
of minor importance from individuals on business mostly disposed of, 
which were unavoidably left, and shared the fate, it is presumed, of the 
building in which they were deposited. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

James Monroe. 
Department of State, 
November lJk, 181k- 

The injuries actually inflicted upon the official records at Wash- 
ington through the capture of the city by the British have been 
stretched to cover a multitude of losses from other causes. So far 
as the State Department is concerned, the vigilance of Monroe and 
of Pleasonton and his colleagues prevented any destruction of im- 
portant irreplaceable archives. That they deserve public gratitude 
for this will be realized if the mind is permitted to imagine the 
indelible shame which would have followed if they had been less 
loyal and resourceful and Cochran and Ross had carried away with 
them, as trophies of their exploit, the rolls of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 

When Graham retired as chief clerk his place was taken on April 
21, 1817, by Daniel Brent, and John Quincy Adams entering upon 
the duties of Secretary of State on September 22 of that year con- 
firmed the assignment because of Brent's previous service in the 
Department. 27 

There were still no subdivisions in the Department, except so far 
as the Patent Office was one. Adams found the correspondence in 
great confusion because of the want of system, and introduced certain 
improvements in registering and indexing incoming and outgoing 
mail. The business had greatly increased ; the force of the Depart- 
ment had been enlarged; the salaries were higher. In 1820 the 
officers and salaries were: 

2' John Quincy Adams' Diary, IV., 9. 
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John Quiney Adams, Secretary of State. . . . $6,000 per annum 

Daniel Brent, Chief Clerk 2,000 

Richard Forrest, Clerk 1,600 

John B, Colvin, Clerk 1,400 

Josias W. King, Clerk 1,400 

Moses Young, Clerk 1,400 

John Barley, Clerk 1,400 

Andrew T. McCormick, Clerk 1,400 

Fontaine Maury, Clerk 1,000 

Thomas L. Thurston, Clerk 800 

George E. Ironside, Clerk 80Q 

Wm. Elliot, Clerk of Patent Office 1,000 

Joseph Waring, Messenger, State Dept 410 

Robert Fenwick, Messenger, Patent Office. . . . 250 

William Mane, Asst, State Office 300 



it 
it 
a 



it 
a 



$21,160 

The chief clerk's salary had been increased to $2,000 per annum 
by the appropriation act of April 20, 1818, 28 and the following year 
(Act of February 20, 1819) the Secretary's compensation was raised 
to $6,000. 29 Up to the year 1853 the chief elerk was the second 
officer in the Department and was not only the head of the executive 
force, but acted as Secretary when his chief was absent. Daniel 
Brent held the office for twenty-six years until August 8, 1833, when 
he was appointed Consul at Paris. His successors passed in and 
out of the office in rapid succession until Robert S. Chew was ap- 
pointed May 8, 1855, remaining in office until his death, August 2, 
1873. 

In 1853, by Act of March 3, provision was made for an Assistant 
Secretary of State at $3,000 per annum, 30 the act of July 25, 1866, 
created the office of Second Assistant Secretary at $3,500 per annum, 
increasing the Assistant Secretary's salary at the same time; the 
act of June 30, 1875, added the Third Assistant Secretary at the 

28 3 Stat. 445. 
2» 3 Stat. 484. 
so 10 Stat. 212. 
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same compensation. These officers still remain at the head of the 
Department. 

The act of August 12, 1848, provided that a clerk whose com- 
pensation should be $2,000 per annum, be assigned to the duty of 
examining claims presented to the Department of State of American 
citizens against foreign governments, and by act of July 25, 1866, 
the office of Examiner of Claims with an annual salary of $3,500 
was established. 31 It was abolished by the act of July 20, 1868, 32 
and re-established May 27, 1870, 33 and when the Department of 
Justice was organized June 22, 1870, the office was transferred to 
its nominal jurisdiction, the nature of the duties, however, remain- 
ing undisturbed. By act of March 3, 1891, the title was changed 
to Solicitor of the Department of State. 34 He was the law officer 
of the Department from the time the office was created, rendering 
opinions upon questions of law when the Secretary directed him 
to do so and having supervision of all questions relating to claims. 

In the expansion of the Department's business certain clerks 
were assigned to certain branches of it and from this division of 
labor came the establishment of the bureaus or divisions; but there 
were no such bureaus or divisions recognized by title or regular 
arrangement until Secretary Louis McLane submitted a formal 
memorandum on the subject of his Department to President Andrew 
Jackson on August 29, 1833. He had, he said, upon entering upon 
the duties of his office, caused a report to be made to him upon the 
condition of the business of the Department with a view to more 
perfect organization, and had drawn up regulations which he sub- 
mitted for the President's approval. He invited attention to the 
" Magnitude of the archives of the Diplomatic Bureau," and the 
necessity for larger accommodations, observing that each of the 
other bureaus was at a similar disadvantage. He, accordingly, 
recommended that the Fifth Auditor's office, which was occupying 
three rooms contiguous to those appropriated to the Department of 

si 14 Stat. 226. 
82 15 Stat. 96. 

33 16 Stat. 378. 

34 26 Stat. 945. 
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State, be moved to the new building about to be rented to the Gov- 
ernment. The President approved the report and ordered that its 
recommendations be carried out. 

The following arrangement of the " gentlemen employed, the dis- 
tribution of their duties, and rules for their performance," were 
directed to be observed : 

1. Chief Clerk. His duties were to be " such, in all respects, as 
pertain to an Under Secretary of State." He was to exercise an 
immediate superintendence of the bureaus, to see to the distribution 
of the letters and other communications and report all acts of mis- 
conduct or omission to the Secretary. 

2. The Diplomatic Bureau. It was to attend to all notes and 
instructions, prepare letters of credence and treaties, receive, register 
and file all. dispatches. The duties were to be divided among three 
clerks, one to have charge of the missions to England, France, 
Russia, The Netherlands; another to index the instructions and the 
dispatches and have especial charge of the missions to all other coun- 
tries in Europe. The third was to have especial charge of the 
missions to countries in North and South America. An index of all 
the business was to be carefully kept, and a synopsis of the state of 
each mission ; beside a register of daily transactions, occurrences 
and communications relative to the business of the bureau. A 
general weekly correspondence was to be kept up with each of the 
missions abroad, containing general information of a foreign and 
domestic character. 

3. Consular Bureau. It was to have charge " of all business 
generally appertaining to the Consular concerns of the Department." 
Indexes, registers, and synopses were to be kept as in the Diplomatic 
Bureau. Two clerks were to perform all the duties. 

4. Home Bureau. One clerk was to perform the duties, which 
were to file and register all domestic correspondence, authenticate 
certificates under the Department seal and keep the registers of 
seamen and arrivals of passengers from foreign ports. 

5. Bureau of Archives, Laws and Commissions. It was to keep 
and arrange the archives, make out and record commissions, have 
charge of' the rolls of laws, their publication and distribution, and 
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also of the messages of the President and reports of Heads of De- 
partments, and all applications for office. Ordinarily one clerk was 
to perform the duties, but another was to assist when the publishing 
and distributing of the laws was in progress, and for the present in 
arranging and putting in complete order the archives and papers. 

6. Bureau of pardons, and remissions and copyrights and of the 
care of the Library. One clerk was to perform the duties, pre- 
paring the pardons for signature, receiving all copyrights directed 
by law to be deposited in the Department, collecting the statutes of 
the different states and caring for the Library. 

7. Disbursing and Superintending Bureau. One clerk was to 
perform the duties of making purchases, keeping the accounts, and 
paying out the appropriations, and keeping the seal of the United 
States and of the Department. 

8. Translating and Miscellaneous Bureau. It was to translate 
" all letters, papers, and documents of every description whatsoever 
relating to the business and duties of the Department." It was 
also to enter upon the mail books all communications received at 
the Department; to make out and record personal and special pass- 
ports, and write the letters on that subject, correspond with the 
dispatch agent, file miscellaneous letters. One clerk was to perform 
the duties. 

Beside this definite arrangement two clerks in the Secretary's 
office were to copy generally and render such assistance to the other 
clerks as might be rendered necessary from time to time. 

One unassigned clerk was to temporarily assist in Bureau No. 4. 

The arrangement of clerks in the Patent Office was to remain un- 
altered for the present. 

Notwithstanding the arrangement set forth the Secretary was to 
be free to direct any clerk to perform such duties as he saw fit. 

The hours of business were to be from ten a. m. to three p. m., 
during which hours no clerk was to be absent, without special 
permission. 

All business was to be treated as strictly confidential. All com- 
munications, except as to matters of accounts, to and from the Secre- 
tary, with the gentlemen employed in the Department, were to be 
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made through the chief clerk, unless otherwise invited by the 
Secretary. 

"A particular and minute Register " was ordered to be kept, 
under the direction of the chief clerk, of the receipt of letters and 
communications and of their daily disposition, and of the Depart- 
ment's action. 

A similar register was to be kept by each bureau. 

All business referred to the respective bureaus was to be finally 
acted upon and disposed of on the day of reference, unless imprac- 
ticable for good cause, " so that the business of one day shall not be 
left to accumulate for another." 

Copies of papers on file were in no case to be furnished to indi- 
viduals having an interest in them ; " and no copy of any letter re- 
lating to the Diplomatic or Consular Bureau shall be at any time 
furnished to any one, without express direction of the President of 
the United States, or of the Secretary of State." 

No one was to write any letters relative to Department business 
without the Secretary's approbation. 

Leave of absence for a longer period of time than twenty-four 
hours must be requested of the Secretary in writing. 35 

John Forsyth, who succeeded McLane the following year, modi- 
fied the distribution of duties, his order taking effect October 31, 
1834. 

The Home Bureau was enlarged. One division was to register the 
returns of passengers from foreign ports, the abstracts of registered 
seamen and prepare the annual statements thereof for Congress; 
also to record the domestic and miscellaneous correspondence; and 
to have custody of treaties and foreign presents permitted to be 
shown to visitors. Under another clerk was all the domestic corre- 
spondence of the Department not pertaining to any other bureau, 
the making out and recording of commissions, preparing statements 
of vacancies occurring and of expiring commissions, the making out 
and recording of exequaturs, the receiving and filing of applications 
for office, the preparing of certificates to be authenticated under the 
seal of the Department and the custody of the seals of the United 

as Papers from the President, 1833 to 1836, Dept. of State, MSS. 
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States and of the Department. Another clerk had charge of the 
petitions for pardons and remissions of sentence and passports and 
correspondence relative thereto, and kept a daily register of all 
letters received other than Diplomatic; of their disposition, and of 
the action of the Department thereon. To make the proper entries 
in this register each bureau, except the Diplomatic, was required 
to send to the Home Bureau the purport of all answers to letters as 
soon as prepared, or if no answer was to be given, must state the 
disposition made of the letter. The register was to be submitted 
daily to the Secretary. Another clerk was to file and preserve the 
returns of copyrights and register the copyrighted books, and prepare 
the letters relating thereto; also to record reports to the President 
and two Houses of Congress and assist in recording and copying 
generally. What had been the Bureau of Archives, Laws and Com- 
missions was abolished and the office of the Keeper of the Archives 
took its place, with one clerk who was to have charge of the Archives 
of the Department, other than Diplomatic and Consular, and their 
arrangement and the correspondence relative thereto. He also had 
in his care the rolls of the laws and their recording, publication, and 
distribution and the distribution of public documents. 

The Translator and Librarian was to make the translations and 
perform the duties of Librarian. Instead of the Disbursing and 
Superintending Bureau was substituted the Disbursing Agent who 
was to have charge of all the disbursements and purchases, under 
the control of the President and Secretary of State. 36 

The work of the Department was thus elaborately subdivided. 
It remains to follow the changes and developments of the divisions. 

Gaii/lakd Hunt. 

[The next section will be devoted to a further consideration of 
the Subdivisions of the Department.] 

s« 1 Circulars, 54. 



